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‘Revolutions in the opinians of mankind often take their rise from very 
small beginnings; and these epinions, when once establifhed, produce 
wonderful changes in the situation ef men and things in this universe, 
Noaspecies of history therefore could be more interesting than that 
which thould trace, with perspicuity, the revolutions of literature, and 
explain the causes of these changes. The Editor has been favoured 
with the following tketch of the changes that have taken place in the 
taste: for literary compositions in Italy for twe hundred years past, by ¢ 

"gentleman who has bad good opportunities of observing them; and who 
pofsefses a natural talent of research im matters of this sort that few 
ean boast of. Every-scep we advance ig our researches into the history 

“ef'man, tengs to prove, in the most-decided manner, that those acci- 
dental distinctions which weak writers have delighted to hold up te 
‘view, a3 permanent characteristics of mations, are merely “casual inci- 
a@ents, being occasiened by lacal circumstances, that tend to call ino am 
tion, of te lull asleep, the active powers of the mind at the time; and 
that when these overruling causes are removed, man hows himself te 
“be, in every country, radically and éfsentially the same. Let ua then 

' ‘set-aside thos: silly Agee apt ee 80 long tended te cscrange: nu- 
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tions fram-each other., All mankind are brethren, and ought to be 
friends and fellow labourers in one common cause. ‘Fhey all ought te 
embrace each other cordially as brothers, and as friends. The time 
approaches when nations, it is hoped, will be emulous only to try 
who thall be most forward in promoting the welfare ‘of one another, 
from a firm conviction, that they will thus best promote their own 
happinefs and dearest iaterests. This slight efsay will convince every 
intelligent reader, that an Englithman and a Roman, think nearly in 
the same way, in all those great and leading principles which influence 
the conduct of man, in regard fo religion, morals, and sound politics. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Ty consequence of the desire you exprefsed in a 
late conversation with me, to have an account of the 
society in Rome, distinguifhed by the name of 4rca- 
dia, which is so little knownin this country, I now 
send the inclosed account of that institution, which I 
hope will not prove unacceptable to your readers at 
the present time. - 

As the original intention of this society was to 
correct a false taste in literary compositions, which 
had long prevailed in Italy, I found it necefsary to 
give a brief account of the state of Italian literature 
for some centuries backward. ‘The Englith reader 
will probably not be displeased to see by what gra- 
dual steps a few private persons, by the silent opera- 
tion of reason, alone, have imperceptibly effected a to- 
tal change in the taste of the nation; they will also 
remark with pleasure the beneficial’ effects of mental 
enlargement in this case as well as in others. We 
are not at this day in Italy ignorant of the benefits 
that have been derived from the reformation effected 
by protestants, and are no strangers to the influence 
that the free mode of reasoning, introduced by that 
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event, has had upon many other subjects, literary and 
political. A similar’ effect’ is now experienced ‘at 
Rome, from the influence of the doctrines, of the 
society of 4rcadia. For though the persons who form- 
ed that institution had no other object in view at the 
beginning, but to correct the errors of a false taste, 
by setting aside all deference to every authority in lite- 
rature, that was not supported by sound reason, and 
common sense ; yet it has been found that those, who 
disregard mere authority in 6ne case, will naturally 
suspect it ought not to be blindly submitted to im 
another. The empire of reason is thus gradually ex- 
tended ; and there can be no doubt but that that blind 
ignorance, which so long establifhed the reign of bi- 
gotry in Europe, will in time be banifhed from the 
earth ; and that men will soon reason with as much 
freedom in Rome on every subject, as they now do. 
ia Britain. 


The inhabitants of Arcadia, province of the Pe- 
loponnesus, have always been considered as affording 
the purest patterm of the pastoral life. The tem- 
perature of the climate, the multiplicity of moun- 
tains, of woods, of rivers; the richnefs of their 
pastures, the abundance of cattle and flocks, the 
tranquil disposition of the people, their abhor- 
rence of war, and their love of music and poe- 
try, to which they were accustomed from their 
youth ; their manners, customs, and even their laws, 
have all contributed to render them supremely emi- 
nent in this respect. Polybius gives us a mot pleas- 
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ing-chatacter of the ancient Arcadians. The ports: 
have adopted the’ same idea, traces of which ‘ate! 
found in Pindar, and Homer, among the Greeks; 
and among the Latins, not to speak of Horace, Ovid, 
Pr wertius and others, Virgil alone would ‘be ' suffi- 
cient, w-*9 not only has taken an opportunity to adorn 
his bucolics With the peculiarities of Arcadia, but 
dedicated the gitatest part of the eight book of the 
ZEneid to the memor ,™ of Evander, and the praises 
of the Arcadians. acapo Sannazaro, a celebrated 
Italian and Latin poet of the sixteenth century, un- 
Ger the name of Actius' Sincerus, completed what im 
a manner had been only hinted by others. His 
Arcadia, a composition consisting of eclegues in verse 
and in prose, deserves to be read and admired for the 
sweetnefs of its numbers, and the simplicity of its 
elocution. 

After his steps, and almost:with the. same pastoral 
simplicity, Tafso laid the scene of his-Aminta in Ar- 
cadia, where likewise Guarini fixed the scenety of 
his Pastor Fido, a.composition in which’ certainly: 
many beauties are to be found, though, unluckily, too 
much igterspersed with concetti; but. as for his fhep- 
herds there is nothing pastoral in them, except the 
pellice, the crook, and the javelin, and they might 
rather be considered as refined citizens, and knavith. 
eourtiers in a fhepherd’s disguise. 

These performances, in somé respect, paved the 
way. © the institution of the médern Arcadia, which, 

it is nothing else but an» union. of men of 
Sas itis cOmmonly called“an académy'of 
res, yet it has. so-much distinguifhed itself, 
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above all other academies,,not only in. Rome and. 
Italy, but likewise in many ather parts .of Europe, 
that it iS respected as ap universal literary republic. 

This institution was inteaded to-pnt out of fathion 
the barbarous taste which prevailed very much for 
the greatest part of the last century in the. writings 
of the Italians ; a faulty taste from. which the wri- 
ters of other parts of Europe were not at all free. 
But,. before I undertake to thew how it has been by 
degrees extirpated, and how. the good stile was reco- 
vered, by imitating the best masters. of antiquity, 
it will not be amifs to.give a cursory review of the 
state of letters in the greater part of Italy, when the 
society of Arcadia was instituted, 

Four centuries were almost pafsed. since the Italian 
language had received all its splendour, in Dante, Boc- 
caccio <$ Petrarca. For two centuries after: them, 
most Italian writers. followed. their steps with, per- 
haps, even too great a degree of servility ; so that, al- 
though nothing singularly beautiful then appeared, 
yet no vicious manner of stile had taken place ; 
mediocrity. seems. to have then characterised the 
works of the Italians. Atlast, however, the zra ar- 
rived, which has been called the golden age of the 
Tralian language. Pope Leo x. who was no lefs in- 
clined to-letters, and generous to the literati, than 
Augustus, and. was the promoter of learning and 
of atts in his, dominions, had. the pleasure to see flou- 
rifh around him eminent writers, which, both.in num- 
ber and in, quality, might, be compared with the. 
sublime, geniuses that surrounded the throne of the 
Roman emperor... Epic poetry, reached theré to the 
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pitch of its glory, by the immortal.poem of Ludovico 
Ariosto, whom Italy hashad no difficulty, to,compare 
to Homer. The.same. author, ia the comic and the 
satiric, revived the beauty of Terence and of Horace. 
The Italian bucolic, by the means of Sannazaro, ap~ 
peared adorned with new graces and in @ new dreds; 

and from the pen of the same author was seen, for 
the first time, the Latin piscatorial poetry, of which 
only a hint had been given in a fhort idyllium by 
Theacritus. .Bembo then taught the manner of imi- 
tating Petrarca, and the same Bembo, together with 
Castiglione, and Casa, attained a new manner of wri- 
ting nobly and elegantly in Italian prose. Many.other 
fine geniuses enriched Italy with most excellent works 
both in prose and verse, in Latin and Italian. At that 
time. Torguato Tafso was eminently conspicuous ; 
and has acquired no lefs fame for his works in prose, 
than for his poems, pastoral, lyric, and epic, in all of 
which heexcelled Bernardo Ta/fsobis father, who was a 
very good poet, himself; but knowing how little poetry 
was compatible with an easy life, wifhed to have his. 
son follow the more lucrative profefsion of the law, 
but in vain. At nineteen years of age Torguato 
publifhed J/ Rinaldo; a poem, in which, receding 
both from the stile of his father, and. from that:of 
Ariosto, he paved his way to the immartal poemiof 
the Gerusalemme Liberata, which he afterwards pub- 
lifhed at a riper age. He endeavoured to transfuse 
into it the greatnefs of thoughts, and the harmoni- 
ous numbers of Virgil, with whom it is generally 
esteemed he deserves to..be compared. But as 
Latin poetry, which having-reachedits highest per. 
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fectionin the AZneid of Virgil, began from that period 
gradually to decline, it happened likewise that the 
Tealian poetry, raving attained its ‘full beauties 
in Tafso, afterwards declined very mucli from its 
dignity, even in his own life time. His imitators, 
making a bad use of his elegancies, begar to dif= 
seminate ia their works the seeds of a particu- 
lar manner of thinking, which approached too much 
to reflection; and, as it very often happens, every one 
was striving to introduce some novelty, and endea- 
vouring not to be surpafsed in merit by those'whd 
had anticipated them in time. Upon a strict examina- 
tion of Ta/so’s own works, it will appear that traces 
are to be found in them of the concetti and over- 
streached metaphors, in one word, of the corrupt- 
ed stile which became so universal in the seventeenth 
century. It may be added to this that the idiom of 
the Spanifh language, Spain at that time domineering 
over the greatest part of Italy, admitted of such a 
turn of thought, and such a kind of phraseology, as 
somewhat approaches to the above mentioned man- 
ner so true it is that nations become easily recon- 
ciled .to the customs of those who govern them; 
as likewise that what may be admitted us an orna- 
ment in one language, not only will not be proper, 
but even will be a fault in another. 


To be continued. 
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Sue €to7s ne saensa it “o7Seopals tetseuseis 
OF 4 LETTER FROM MISS SEWARD TO DR BOSWELIy 
_» ON THE SUBJECT OF BR JOHNSON. 


a) ee 
@sEIviph .4 . For the Bee. 'Y nO paighel 
The following didlogue was vbligingly communicated to the Editor, by a 
_ ppgatleman of fngs eminence im qhe: literary world, with an afsyrance 
of his having many reasons to be satisfied that it iy agenu'ng perfor 
mance of the Tady whose mame it bears. Mr Boswell has given amuch 
‘ Jefd Intereeting ‘or characteristic account of this dialogue id ‘the second 
- ‘woluthe of his life of Johnsoe, p.-2 31. i Fra vey ii 
Wou ‘alk me ‘for the minutes T-once made of'a cet. 
‘tain tenversation ‘which pafsed at Mr Dilly’s’ in « 
Titerary® party ; and in which Dr Johnson and Mrs 
Knowles disputed so warmly ? As you stem to have 
an idea of inserting this dispute in your future me- 
ditated work, the life of Dr Johnson, it is necefsary 
that something fhould be known concerning the young 
person who was the subject of it. ; 
* Mifs Jenny Harry ‘was, for fhe is now no more, 
the daughter of a rich planter in the West Indies, 
who sent her to England to receive her education, ‘at 
#hé ‘house of his friend Mr ,»where an inge- 
nious quaker lady, Mrs Knowles, was frequently @ 
visitor. “This ‘gentleman ‘affected ‘wit, “and” was 
-perpetually rallying Mrs Knowles on the ‘subject 
of her quaker principles, in the presence® of “this 
young, gentle, and ingenuous Mifs Harry, who, atthe 
age of eighteen, had received what is called a proper 
and ‘polite education, without having been much in- 
structed in the “natute and grounds of her ‘religious 
belief"” Mrs Knowlés “was often ‘led “into a Serious 
Jéfence of her devotional Opinions, ‘upon those visits 
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at Barn Elms. You know. with what clear and 
graceful eloquence fhe speaks on every subject. Her 
antagonists were fhallow theologists, and opposed only 
idle and pointlefs raillery to duty, and long studied 
reasoning, on the precepts of scripture, delivered in 
persuasive accents and harmonious language.. 
Without any design ofmaking a proselyte, the gain- 
edone. Mifs Harry grew very serious, and medi- 
tated perpetually on all that had dropped from the 
lips of her quaker friend, till it appeared to her that 
quakerism.was true christianity. Believing this, fhe 
thought it her duty to join, at every hazard of world- 
ly interest, that clafs of worthippers. .On. declaring 
these sentiments, several worthy and ingenious clergy- 
men were employed to talk and to argue with:her : 
but..we all know the force of first imprefsions in the- 
ology, and Mrs Knowles’s arguments were the. first 
fhe had listened to on this important theme, This 
young lady was reasoned with and threatened 
in. vain. She persisted in resigning her splen- 
did expectations, for what appeared to her the path 
of duty. Her father, on being informed of her chan-~ 
ging-her principles, told her that, fhe might choose be- 
tween gone hundred thousand pounds and his favour, 
if. fhe continued a church woman, or two thousand 
pounds. and his. renunciation, if fhe embraced. the 
quaker tenets. She lamepted her father’s displea- 
sure, but thenked him for the pecuniary alternative, 
afsuring him that it included all her withes in point 
of fortune. She soon after left her guardian’s house, 
and bearded in that. of Mrs Knowles,.to whom the 
often observed, that Dr Johnson’s displeasure, (whom 
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fhe ‘had often ‘seen at her guardtan’s house,’ and: whe 
had always ‘been fond of her) was amongst the greats 
est mortifications of her situation ; and once thé came 
honvé'in teats; ‘and ‘told’ her friend «* She had met Dr 
Johnson in the street, and shad ventured to afk him 
how he did';"buat that he would not deigm to speak to. 
her, but pafsed scornfully on.’? She ,added, ‘ you 
and-he are to’méet soon’ in a literary’ party. Plead 
for me.’ 

You remember our all dining together at Mr Dil- 
Ty’s ; and the conversation after dinner, which began 
with Mrs Knowles saying : 

“Tam to intteat thy indulgence, doctor, towatds 
a gentle female, to whom thou used to be kind ; and 
who is unhappy in the lofs of that kindnefs. Jenny 
Harry weeps at the consciousnefs that thou wilt 
not speak to her.” 

* Madam, I hate the odious wench, and desire you 
will not talk to me about her.’ 

‘© Yet what is her crime, doctar ?” 

* Apostacy, madam !—apostacy from the com- 
munity in which fhe was educated.’ 

“Surely, doctor, the quitting one community for 
another, cannot in itself be a crime, if: it be done 
from’a motive of conscience. Hudst thou been edu- 
¢ated in the Romifh church, I must’ suppose ‘thou 
wouldst have abjured its errors, and that there 
would have been merit in the abjuration.” 

©'Madam, if Ithad been educated in the: Romith 
church, I believe I thowld have questioned my right 
to quit the religion of my forefathers. ‘Well; there. 
fore, “may I' bate’ the arrogance’ of @ young *weneli, 
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that sets: herself up: for.a. judge. of theological, pointss. 
and deserts the peng in. whose bosom. the was nur- 
tured.’ ; 

“ J] hope fhe has neciinn so. I hepe the name.of 
christian is not:denied to sectaries.”” 

‘ Ifthe name is not, Madam, the commen, sease 

is.? 
‘ I wil mot dispute that. point with thee ;—-it 
would carry me too far. Suppose it granted, that,.ia 
the eyes of a simple girl, the weaker arguments ap- 
peared the strongest, her want of judgement demanda 
thy pity, not thy amger.’” 

‘, Madam, it has my anger, and always. fhall have 
it.’ ‘ 
+ Consider, doctor, fhe must be. sincere. What a 
noble fortune has the sacrificed !” 

‘ Madam !_—madam !—I have ever taught myself 
to consider that the afsociation of folly cannot exte- 
huate guilt.’ 

‘* Ah, doctor, can. we suppose the Deity will not- 
pardon a defect of judgement, if. such. it be, in the 
breast, where the desire of serving him, according 
to its idea, in- spirit, and in truth, has been 2 prefe- 
gable consideration to.that of worldly interest,” 

* Madam, I pretend not to set bouads to the mercy 
of the Deity ; but [hate the wench ; and. thall ever 
hate her. I hate all impudence,;. but the impudence- 
of a chit’s apostaey,, 1 nauseate.’ ; 

‘+, Adas ! doctor, Jenny Harry. is, the. most; timid 
creature breathing,. She trembles to haw¢ offended 
ber,parent; though»fat removed. from. , his, presence 5; 
the grieves to have offended her guardian;. and, per~ 
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haps, ‘the grieves yet more to have'offended Dr John. 
son, whom fhe loved, admired, and honoured.” , 

* Why then, madam, did the not consult thé man 
fhe pretends to\admire, to love, -and to honour,: wpon 
her new fangled scruples? If the had looked up: to 
that man, with any part of that respect ‘the profefses, 
fhe would have supposed his ability to judge of ‘fic 
and right, at least — to that of a raw'wench aan 
out of her primer.’ 

** Ah, doctor, remember, that it was not from 
amongst the wise and learned that Christ selected his 
disciples. Jenny thinks Dr Johnson great and good; 
but fhe also thinks the gospel demands a simpler form 
of worfhip than that of the establifhed church ; and 
that it is not wit or eloquence to supersede the force 
of what appears to her a plain and regular system, 
which cancels all typical and mysterious ceremo- 
nies as fruitlefs and even idolatrous ; and afks only 
simple obedience, and the homage of a devout heart.” 

« The homage of # fool’s head, you fhould have 
said, ‘madam, if you will pester me about this ridicu- 
ous Wench.” 

“Suppose her ridiculous, fhe has been religious 
and sincere. Will the gates of -heaven be fhut to 
ardént and well meaning folly, whose first consider- 
ation has been that of apprehended duty ?” 

‘Pho ! Pho! Whorsays they will, madam?’ 

“* Then if heaven does not thut its gates, fhall man 
fut his heart? If the Deity accept the homage éf 
such aS sitiéerely serve him, under every form of 
wotthip, Dr Johnson; and this little simple girl will, 
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it is to be hoped, meet in,a blefsed eternity, whithey 
earthly animosities must not:be carried.” 

* Madam, J am _.not fond of, meeting, fools; any 
where... They are detestable company ; and while it 
4s in my power to. avoid conversing with them, I 
certainly thall exert that power: And so you may 
tell the odious wench, whom you have persuaded to 
believe herself a saint, and whom soon, I suppose, 
you will convert intoa preacher. But I will take 
eare fhe does not preach to me.’ 

The: loud and very angry manner, in which he 
thundered out these replies, affrighted us all, except 
yourself, who justly, not sarcastically, smiled at his 
injustice. I remember you whispered me, ‘ I never 
saw this mighty lion so chaffed before.” 


REMARKS ON T ey nea ESSAYS. 
Sir, To the itor of the Bee 
I wave no objection to the strictures of your corres- 
pondentThunderproof, in general. The abuses he points 
out deserve the severest reprehension ; and the war 
systemn he so pointedly condemns, ought to be repro- 
bated by every human being who has the smallest 
pretensions to common sense. In these respects I 
heartily concit with this gentleman. But I do not 
so cordially approve of his many attempts, by indi- 
rect inntendoes, to depreciate the constitution of this 
country.” And I think, Sir, that you, in your edi+ 
torial Capacity, are not quite free from blame, for pez- 
mitting them to have accefs into your Be¢, . ifyou 
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with to raise the character of your work, permit the 
most unbounded freedom. of discufsion where polite- 
nefs and truth are ohseryed.,. But. guard, above’ all 
things, against censures of any kind of /ega/ establidh- 
ments, where these ensures are. not clearly autho~ 
rised by the strictest reasoning from the facts and 
premises adduced. 

Now, Sir, it.appears to. me, that from some.innate 
prejudice, probably imbibed in his youth; your :in- 
genious correspondent frequently departs from strict 
accuracy of reasoning, when he thinks, h« can get a 
wipe either at the constitution of this country,.or 9t 
the family of Brunswick, towards whom, he.seems. 
to have no friendly bias. Neither am I a bigot in 
favour of either of these ; ; nor fhould I have any ob- 
jection to expose the defects of the one or of the other, 
where this could tend to any good purpose, and where 
these defects could be fairly attributed ..to either of 
them, and not to circumstances that only chance-ta be 
incidentally connected with them. J have ever theught 
that Hume and Gibbon have demeaned themselves 
exceedingly, by their continual attempts to attribute 
the common weaknefses of humanity, which are te-he 
found among all clafses of men, the. one, to the cle+ 
rical order in general, and the other.to those, who 
profefs the Christian religion in particular. . Did 
ever a. man of sound understanding. believe that any 
kind of institution or profefsion, of faith, could ‘so far 
overcome. human pafsions as.to insure angelic perfec- 
tion among all the members, of any/community ? ... 

Upon, the same. plan with these respectable patterns, 
proceeds your redoubtable correspondent, Thunder 
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proof. ‘When he -distévers that men in power have 
abused it, hé is ever ready ‘with’ ‘some insinwation 
against the ‘constitution, or family of Hahover ; 
Does this man believe that ever there was, or ‘is, or 
ever will be a constitution of government that caf 
effectually guard against excefses in thosé wlio have 
power under its authority? If he does, I fhould’ be 
very happy to see such a constitition pointed out ; 
for I have been in search of it for more than twenty 
years, and have not been able to find it.’ He wilt 
not, I presume, even allege that‘a popular form of 
government can do it ;'for he is evidently a man of 
parts, and has read the history of the ancient repub- 
lics of Greece and Rome ; and must have observed’ 
the terrible evils to which their form of govetnment 
perpetually gave birth. He is able also to foresee 
that the chief evils of which he himself complains, 
originate'as much in the democratical part of our 
constitition as ia any thing else. He knows that 
no minister’ can keep his seat long at the helm of 
affairs in Britain, wolefs he has the favour of the 
people at large. Let him examine the conduct of 
Chatham, of North, arid of Pitt, with this view. I¢ 
he does not seé that eacl of these ministers held’ 
their places, only as long as the nation at large ap- 
proved of their conduct, I fhall give up the argu- 
ment. © By what means did Mr Pitt obtain his place, 
wher Fox and his party ‘were ousted? He ‘will an- 
swet; by the favont of the people’: And justly. By 
what meatis does-Mr “Pitt now’ hidld’ his’ place’? By 
the' favour of the people. Thunderproof well knows, 
that, héd it not’ been for fear of Josing that favour, 
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haps, fhe grieves yet more io have offended Dr Juha. 
son, whom {the loved, admired, and honoured.” 

* Why then, madam, did the not consult the maa 
fhe pretends to admire, to love, and to honour, upon 
her new fangled scruples? If the had looked up to 
that man, with any part of that respect the profefses, 
fhe would have supposed his ability to judge of fit 
and right, at least equal to that of a raw wench just 
out of her primer.’ 

** Ah, doctor, remember, that it was not from 
amongst the wise and learned that Christ selected his 
disciples. Jenny thinks Dr Johnson great and good; 
but fhe also thinks the gospel demands a simpler form 
of worfhip than that of the establifhed church ; and 
that it is not wit or eloquence to supersede the force 
of what appears to her a plain and regular system, 
which cancels all typical and mysterious ceremo- 
nies as fruitlefs and even idolatrous ; and afks only 
simple obedience, and the homage of a devout heart.” 

* The homage of # fool’s head, you thould have 

said, madam, if you will pester me about this ridicu- 
lous wench.” 
«Suppose her ridiculous, the has been religious 
and sincere. Will the gates of -heaven be fhut .to 
ardent and well meaning folly, whose first consider- 
ation has been that of apprehended duty ?” 

«Pho! Pho! Who-says they will, madam?’ 

“ Then if heaven does not fhut its gates, {hall man 
fhiit ‘his heart? If the Deity accept the homage éf 
such aS sitiserely serve him, under every form of 
wotthip, Dr Johnson, and this little simple girl will, 
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it is to be hoped, meet in a blefsed eternity, whithey 
earthly animosities must not be carried.” 

* Madam, 1 am not fond of meeting fools any 
where. They are detestable company ; and while it 
4s in my power to avoid conversing with them, I 
certainly thall exert that power: And so you may 
tell the odious wench, whom you have persuaded te 
believe herself a saint, and whom soon, I suppose, 
you will convert intoa preacher. But I will take 
care the does not preach to me.’ 

The loud and very angry manner, in which he 
thundered out these replies, affrighted us all, except 
yourself, who justly, not sarcastically, smiled at his 
injustice. 1 remember you whispered me, “‘ I never 
saw this mighty lion so chaffed before.” 








REMARKS ON THU ee ESSAYS. 

Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
I wave no objection to the strictures of your corres- 
pondentThunderproof, in general. The abuses he points 
out deserve the severest reprehension ; and the war 
system he so pointedly condemns, ought to be repro- 
bated by every human being who has the smallest 
pretensions to common sense. In these respects I 
heartily concur with this gentleman. But 1 do not 
so cordially approve of his many ‘attempts, by indi- 
rect innuendoes, to depreciate the constitution of this 
country.’ And I think, Sir, that you, in your edi+ 
torial capacity, are not quite free from blame, for pez- 
mitting them to have accefs into your Bee, _ Ifyou 
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with to taise the character of your work, permit the 
most unbounded freedom.of discufsion where polite. 
nefs and truth are observed... But. guard, above’ all 
things, against censures of any kind of /ega/ establihe 
ments, where these censures are. not.clearly autho. 
rised by the strictest reasoning from the facts and 
premises adduced. 

Now, Sir, it appears to. me, that from some.innate 
prejudice, probably imbibed in his youth, your | ine 
genious correspondent frequently departs from strict 
accuracy of reasoning, when he thinks he can geta 
wipe either at the constitution of this country,,or.9t 
the family of Brunswick, towards whom, he.seems. 
to have no friendly bias. Neither am I a bigot in 
favour of either of these ;.nor fhould I have any obs 
jection to expose the defects of the one or of the other, 
where this could tend to any good purpose, and where 
these defects could be fairly attributed. to either of 
them, and not to circumstances that only chance.ta be 
incidentally connected with them. I have ever theught 
that Hume and Gibbon have demeaned themselves 
exceedingly, by their continual attempts to attribute 
the common weaknefses of humanity, which are tebe 
found among all clafses of men, the one, to the cles 
rical order in general, and the other.to those, who 
profefs the Christian religion in particular. . Did 
ever a. man of sound understanding. believe that any 
kind of institution or profefsion of faith, could so far 
overcome human pafsions as to insure angelic perfec- 
tion among. all the members, of any,community ? ».. 

Upon, the same. plan with these respectable patterns, 
proceeds your redoubtable correspondent, Thunder 
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proof. ‘When ‘he distovers that men in power have 
abused it, hé is ever ready ‘with ‘some insinwation 
dgainst the constitution, or family of Hanover ; 
Does this man believe that ever there was, or ‘is, ot 
ever will be a constitution of government that can 
effectually guard against excefses in those who have 
power under its authority? If he does, I fhould’ be 
very happy to see such a constitition pointed out ; 
for I have been in search of it for more than twenty 
years, and have not been able to find it. He wilk 
not, I presume, even allege that a popular form of 
government can do it ; ‘for he is evidently a man‘of 
parts, and has read the history of the ancient repub- 
lics of Greece and Rome ; and must have observed’ 
the terrible evils to which their form of govetnment 
perpetually gave birth. He is able also to foresee 
that the chief evils of which he himself complains, 
originate as much in the democratical part of our 
constitation as ia any thing else. He knows that 
no minister’ can keep his seat long at the helm of 
affairs in Britain, wolefs*he has the favour of the 
people at large. Let him examine the conduct of 
Chatham, of North, and-of Pitt, with this view. I€ 
he does‘ not see that eacle of these ministers held 
their places, only as long as the nation at large ap- 
proved of their conduct, I fhall give up the argu- 
ment. By what means did Mr Pitt obtain his place, 
when Fox and his party were ousted? He ‘will an- 
swet; by the favont of the people’: And justly. By 
what means does’ Mr Pitt now hold ‘his place? By 
the favour of the people. Thunderproof well knows, 
that, had it not’ been for fear of ‘losing that favour, 


. 
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the armament against Rufsia last year: had not been 
abandoned as it was. 

He will therefore admit that the Seciands of the 
people is irresistible in Britain; and of consequence 
that the democratic part of our constitution is the 
most powerful. Now I afk, again, how that favour 
is best to be obtained? The multitude, it is. well 
known, can neither examine with attention, nor rea. 
son with accuracy. They cannot compare actions 
with promises, nor are they able to discover the most 
striking inconsistencies in conduct ; a3 the experi- 
ence of every day most clearly proves: And, as to 
reasoning, let Thunderproof read the debates in par- 
liament and draw his conclusions. Does he not there 
see that the most forcible arguments are set aside by 
a parcel of quibbling words, that mean nothing? and 
that what he, and other persons of sense, would deem 
unworthy of any notice, is.cried up by the multitude, 
when it proceeds from their favourite for the time, 
as productions surpafsing in energy and every de- 
sirable quality, all other human compositions? Let 
him not te]l me it is a corrupt parliament. that does 
all this. Unlefs the minister has as fully the ap- 
probation of the people at large, as of parliament, he 
must immediately lose his seat. 

Since, then, the ma/titude are so easily misled by 
specious arts, I would afk.whether @ nation, ghat is 
to be governed entirely by the popular voice, has the 
best chance to be governed by honest men or by ras- - 
cals ? The answer is clear ;—by rascals afsuredly. For, 
itis these only who will descend to the. despicable arts 
of deception and falsehood, to obtain popular ap- 


4 
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plause; (read Shakespeare’s Coriolanus,- which 
exhibits as faithful a picture as ever was drawn of 
the talents required for attaining popular favour.) 
In vain do men .of sense discover the fallacy of.the 
arguments of the favourite of the day, and expose 
the duplicity of his conduct. The people, whilst the 
fascination lasts, attribute these efforts to sinister 
motives, and he is idolized the more. Why, I pray, 
are so many individuals displeased at Mr Thunder- 
proof’s writings, but that they think they have an 
indirect tendency to sap the foundations of the popu- 
larity of their present favourite ? 

It is the fafhion at present to think that in mat- 
ters of government the voice of the people must be 
infallibly right. But are not the people equally ca- 
pable of judging aright in other matters as in that of 
government? Is the popularity of a quack doctor al- 
ways strictly proportioned to his knowledge in the 
medical art? Are those preachers who are most dis- 
tinguiihed for their knowledge, the greatest favourites 
of the people ? Was it not the wnerring voice of the 
people that conferred unlimited power upon the pon- 
tiff of Rome for so many ages? Fy upon it! Can 
men who think, can men who read, can men whe 
reason, ‘for one moment act with so little consistency 
as to afsert that the multitude ever can be governed 
by reason? It has ever been with them Hosanna or 
crucify, merely as the whim struck them at the mo- 


ment*. ‘Yet think not, my good Sir, that though | 


* Nothing is so generally detested as faveuritism in regal gover: 
ments, and justly; but a popular gaverament is one uninterrupted 3.5- 
tem of favouritism. The creature of the day, though too often destiture 
<of virtue, or any amiable quality, is perpetually idolized as a God; and 
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am not for deifying the peéple, that I’ with to endow 
ptinces or their ‘mitions’’ with a’ similar power, 
Thunderproof has my’most perfect concurrence when 
he;‘in his own pointed manner, exposes the vile arts 
by which princes and ministers impose upon 'the 
people. It is by watching those in power, by deve. 
loping the plans they adopt for effecting their wicked 
purposes, and by exposing their errors to pablic 
view, that the idolatry, which thé people are ever diss 
“posed to pay to those in power, can be abated and 
their power circumscribed. But’ hard is the tatk, 
and difficult to be accomplifhed. Against the minister, 
who has obtained the popular favour at the time, tea- 
son exerts her voice in vain. In a free government, 
however, wise men may still exalt their voice against 
the highest, though, like Cafsandra, they may, for a 
time, raise that warning voice in vain. But in a 
popular state, what man dares but whisper a word 
against the demagogue of the day, or plead the cause 
of him who has become the object of popular hate? 
Happy then may be deemed that nation where no one 
.€an beso highly in favour either with the king or with 


though his triumph may some times be but of fhort duration, -he is only 
pulled dowd to make way for anew favourite equally immaculate with 
himself. There is just this difference between tie government of Turkey 
and that.of a democratic state, that, in the first, the people voluntarily, 
syowedly,and without reserve, confet upon the despot their favour for lift. 
"ge displeases them they cut off his head, and place another in his 
tm. Whereas, in the latter case, the démiagogue is endowed with equal 
gower, though the people deceive themselves by saying they do every thing 
themselves. In the first case, like a ‘hen pecked hufband, they tamely, and 
without blufhing, submit to the rod. In the last, they resemble the taylor, 
who, though obliged to creep under the bed to avoid the fury" of his wife, 
peeped out in an interval of telaxation, and proualy boasted fhe could mut 
@eprive him at least of bis manly looks. 
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the people,'as.to he above the imputation of blame, 

or be sunk so low as not to admit of Laying his cause 

pleaded by a friend! Fortunate are the people when 
they have it notin. their power to silence their besz 

instructors ! Blefsed is the state when. the peacema- 

ker can.raise his voice without fear, and dares to allay 

that fury, which, if unrestrained, leads either to im- 

plicit obedience,,or rafh deeds of barbarism, that 

makes the heart to fhudder! It isin this state of things, 

only, that perfect. political freedom can he enjoyed. 

Long, then, may such writers as, Thunderproof. be” 
permitted to exert their talents. A foolifh procla- 

mation may. be disregarded, while the law'¢an be en- 

forced. But who. fhall set limits tothe power of a 

headstrong populace, when they believe that they are 

authorised to decide.*? ALCIBIADES, 
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ON ANTIQUITIES IN SCOTLAND. 


re ae 134. 
VITRIFIED FOR MFICATIONS. 
\t, - 
I amsmuch disposed to believe that vitrified fortifi-- 


cations. have been entirely. a Britif invention, and 
think it probable that the art was never carried out 





® That impartiality oa which the Egitor piques him:elf, induces him 
to insert the above. He is not conscious that the chaiges against either 
himself or his cocrespondent are well founded. He docs nox pretend & 
adopt the, opinions of his respective correspondents. His aim is only to 
guard against admitting any thing that. he thinks can have a pernicious 
tendency, and to do full justice to the arguments of his correspondents. 
Controversy he must avoid, but a difference of opinion, where that is ex- 
prefsed with temper, even where it militates against his own, he fhall ever 


cherith,  Itis in consequence of such differences in opiniaa that truth c. 


n 
| 


best. be attained. 
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of this tountry. That itowas: not’ known by» the 
Danes, ‘at least, seems ‘extremely! probable; . froma 
curious fact that T fhallriow take notice-of ;, and. if. iz 
was not known by the Danes, it seems probable, that 
it would- not be known by the other northern’ nations 
onthe continent: The fact I allude to is as follows ; 

It'is well known that the Danes made frequent in« 
roads into Scotland, for several centuries, with vari~ 
ous degrees of succefs. During that period they 
seized upon a peninsulated rock in the Murray. frithi, 
about four miles. from Elgin, which is now called 
Brough-bead. Asthis was a place naturally strong, and 
formed besides a kind of harbour, by means of whicli 
supplies could be brought to it by sea, they thought 
ita very conveiient station to be occupied as a place 
of arms, and*accordingly fortified it for that purpose; 
Three large and deep parallel ditches were drawn a» 
crofs the neck of the isthmus that joined it to the land ; 
and within the innermost of these’a large wall has been 
erected, which has been continued quite round the- 
peninsula, as the ruins of it at this day clearly fhow. 

The circumstance that made me here take notice 
of this Danifh fortification, is, that all the stones on 
the otttside of the wall, appear to have been scorched in 
the fire in so much that they appear almost as red, on 
that side, as bricks, although the stone is naturally of a 
very white kind, and sonfe of them ‘are almost’burnt 
to a powder. Between these stones, on digging’ among 
the ruins of ‘the wall, is found a ‘good deal of reddith 
dust, exactly resembling dry ‘clay; that has been burnt 
to afhes. But in no part of this fortification is there 
the smallést appearance of viirified ‘matter, and:the 
stones in the inside ate every where of their natural: 
colour. : 
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*From these’ circumstances it ‘appears; to,me €x>, 
tremely probable; that the: Danes, from having seen;) 
in their incursions, some of the vitrified fo rtifications,, 
have admired” the invention, ‘and! wifhedto imitate 
thems: "We may suppose they might/have, been able, 
to learn ‘in genéral shat they cofisisted,of walls; of 
stone, intermixed with dry clay in .powder,, which 
was afterwards converted into a vitrified mafs by sur; 
rounding the whole with a stack of wood, or. other 
combustibles, and then.setting it onfire. . But having. 
been ignorant ofthe necefsity of employing only that. 
particular fubstance already described, which; from 
its general appearance, might be, on some oceasions, 
mistaken for a kind of clay, they have probably. ta- 
ken some ordinary clay and employed that in its:stead, 
But as ordinary clay is hardly at all vitrescible, they 
have not been able to succeed in their attempt ;, but, 
instead of that, the stones, by the great heat appliedte 
them, have been,scorched in the manner they, now, ap- 
pear, and the clay between them has been burnt to afhes,. 
This so perfectly accounts for the peculiarity obser- 
vable in the ruined walls of this fortification, andyit 
is sodifficultto afsign any other reason for the: singu+ 
lar appearance of them, that I could not avoid throw 


‘ing this probable conjecture to direct. towards other. 


researches. 
Although it is only of late that the.real nature of 


these vitrified walls has been known, it,,is long since 
the vitrified matter,has keen.observed ; but it was al. 
ways supposedthat. these were thenatural production of 
volcanoes ; from whence it was.inferred that volcanoes 
had been yery. common. in Scotland, at some very dis- 
tant period,,.. But if, no, better proof can be. adduced 
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in support of this last hypothesis it will hardly be ad. 
mitted. 

From the foregoing account it, appears, that these 
works are purely artificial. At the same time it must 
be owned, that the natural appearance of the places 
where these vitrified mafses are usually found, is 
well calculated to favour the opinion that they haye 
been produced by volcanoes. S 

The vitrified matter is usually first discovered. by 
travellers around the bottom, and on the sides of steep 
hills, frequently of a conical thape, terminating ina 
narrow apex, exactly resembling the hills that have 
been formed by the eruptions of a volcano. It is 
therefore very natural to think that these may have 
been produced in the same way. 

-Let us suppose that a trayeller, strongly impref. 
sed with. this idea, fhould resolve to examine the top 
of the mountain more nearly, and, for this purpose, 
ascends. to the summit; would not his former conjec- 
ture.be much confirmed, when, at the top, he fhould 
find himself in a circular hollow, surrounded on_all 
sides by matter, rising gradually higher, to the very 
edge of the precipice, which is there entirely , envi- 
raned with vitrified matter, of the same kind with that- 
he;had.found at the bottom? Could such a man be cal- 
led nareasonably credulous, if he thould be induced 


by so. may concurring circumstances.to believe, that 
this. had;been a real volcano? But would he not;be 
reckoned sceptical in extreme, if he thould entertain 
the.smallest doubt of the, truth, of, this opinion, if he 
likewife sees the very opening itselfin the centre,of the 
hollow; through which the boiling /eva had been spewed. 
out. Yet,stropgas all these appearances are, WE know. 
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thut they may, and actually‘do, all concur, on’many o¢- 
casions, to favour the deceit. The formation of the 
Hollow ‘baSon ‘has’ been ‘already explained ; and the 
well’) with which every one of these forts has been 
provided, and which’ is still discoverable in all of 
them, though, for the most part, now filled up with 
-stones to prevent accidents, might very readily be 
mistaken for the mouth of the volcano. 

In these circumstances, a casual visitor may be ex- 
cased if he fhould believe in such strong appearan- 
ces, without inquiring minutely into the matter. But 
{ philosophical inquirer, who resolved coolly to in- 
Vestigate the matter, would soqn find reason to suspect 
that he might be mistaken. The vitrified miafses 
themselves are of a nature extremely different from 
real Java ; so different, indeed, that nothing but the 
difficulty of accounting for the way in which they 
could be otherwise preduced, would ever have oc- 
casioned them to be confounded with one another. 
In real Java, the “heat has been so intense as to fuse 
almost all matters, and reduce them into one homo- 
geneous mafs ; but in the matter of which we now 
treat, the heat has been so slight as to vitrify scarce 
anv of the stones, but barely to fuse the vitrescible 
matter that was interposed between them’; which, 
alone, points out a very efsential difference between 
the nature of the two. But if he fhould proceed 
farther'in this ‘investigation, he would also distover, 
on digging into’ thé hill in any part, that no lava, ot 
atily othér matters’ that’ fhow ‘marks of having been 
in'the fire, are to be found ;' but that they ‘consist ‘of 
rock, ‘ot other strata of minéral matter, “similar to 
what is found in ‘other parts of the eountry. ’ Ne* 
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ther has there ever been found in Scotland any ap. 
pearance of pumice stones, nor large beds of athes 
like those which are always found in the neighbour- 
hood of volcanoes. There is not (for the most part) 
even any appearance of dasaltes in the neighbour- 
hood of these fortified hills; a substance which is 
now thought to be invariably generated by volcanoes 
alone, although it does not seem that the proofs, up- 
on which this opinion is founded, are so conclusive as 
to leave no rcom to doubt of the fact. Unfortu. 
nately, too, for Scotland, the parallel fails in another 
respect ; for, instead of the extraordinary fertility of 
soil that for the most part is found near volcanoes, 
we here find that sterility, which is invariably pro. 
duced by the vitrescible iron ore, above alluded to, 
wherever it abounds. 

If this account of the artificial curiosities found 
in the Highlands of Scotland, fhould afford you any 
entertainment, I may, perhaps, on some future oc- 
casion, make a few observations onthe natural curi- 
osities of these unknown regions, which are more 
numerous, and more generally interesting to philo- 
sophic inquirers than the former. I know no way 
in which a philosopher, who wants to view nature 
undisguised, and to trace her gradual progrefs for 
succefsive ages, could do it with half so much satis 
faction as in the Highlands of Scotland. Half a day’s 
ride there would do more to give such an inquirer a 
proper idea of the changes produced on this globe, 
and the means by which they are effected, than twenty 
‘years study in the closet could produce ; as any one 
who fhall attentively view these, after reading the 
writings of Buffon, will readily aiiow. 

Teo be continued. 
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POETRY. 


VERSES TO SENSIBILITY, ON HEARING THE ATTAIBUTES 
OF THE MUSE RIDICULED. 


For the Bee. 


Puridas pueri doctos ‘et ornate poetas, 
Atrea-nec supererit, munera pieridis. TiBULLUS. 


I. 


Lert him whom taste and genius have not blest, 
Despise the tender extacies that roll 
In mingled tumults thro’ the poet’s breast, 
And swell to rapture his exalted soul. 
Il. 
Let him whose heart is tutor’d to forego, 
Alike the sounds of pleasure and of pain ; 
Let him despise the soul that melts at woe, 
And throbs with pleasure at another's gain. 
Ir. 
J envy ’m not dull apathy’s eold blast, 
That chills the slumb’ring pafsions * mob/e rage ;* 
And bids, without a sigh, indiff ‘rence cast 
A blot o’er fancy’s and o’ér mem'ry’s page. 
iv. 
But. Oh thou parent of the muse I love, 
To me thy magic influence impart; 
And all these sweet vibrations that but move 
To soften and to humanize the heart! 


ae’ ie 
To me let not the joy encircled spring 
Unheeded lead along her smiling train; 
Nor rosy Flora from her glitt’ring wing, 
Profusely thake Elysian blooms in vain. 
vi. 
‘To me, array’d in sumiher’s fairést pride, 
Let not, the landscape vainly glow serene; 
Nor duturan'‘lavith round ‘from side to side, 
Her golden harvests o’er the. peaceful scene. 
vil. 
Ev'n still be mine the jo ey sublime, to hail 
The tempests‘of ‘the fky which winter pours ; 
When ruthinig wildly thro’ the delug’d vale, 
From the bleak hill the foaming torzent ae 
vitr. 
Nor yet, ungrateful, let me e’er eraze 
The blifsful days of pace for ever past ; 
“Nor mem'ry’s busy hand forget to trace 
The hours of joy which flew, alas} how fast ' 
VOL. ix. EE 
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1X. 
Dear, happy hours!-when-e’er my -raptur’d mind— 
The magic scenes of nature burst sublime; 
And hopelefs, in despair, thei Museiresign’d 
Her pencil to the rip ining hand of Time. 


Scarce lefs her chelfling trandports than when now 
Her airy dreams of Pindus fhe pourtrays; 
While youthful fancy bids the picoure glow, 
And scatters o’er it her redundant rays. 
x1. 
Ye pow’rs, divine, while, glorying in his arid, 
The stoic boasts a heart which nought can move ; 
A flinty heart,—which cold, and yet untried, 
Ne’er felt the glow of frisndjbip or of har. 
x11. 
Give me (what be alone could e’er refuse) 
A sgul susceptible of joy and pain; 
To taste the converse of th’ angelic muse, ; 
And scorn the arts of pride and uselefi gain. GC. 


ee 
SONNET. 
For the Bew 


Sweet smells the fragtant morn with dew, 
And pearly drops refrefh each flow’? 
Each creeping fhrub and spreading yew 
Sip the sweet perfume in the bow’r. 


All nature smiles with joy around,” 
The sun returns and all is gay ; 

Yet still to man no peace is found, 
His schemes ahd joys flee fast away. 


Each seene and season he revolves, 
Is still a mix’d and-muddy stream, 
Still heavy grief his soul difsolves, 
Tho” peace but seldom darts a gleam, 


To thee, O Hope! celestial maid, 
Serene we Took for peace above ; 

To thee; O let my vows be paid, 
Thou art the. pow’r of peace and Joye. 


* Before thythrine the lovers bend, 
The bero pours his panting soul; 3) 
‘To toufts, to raf thy blefsings send,— 
*Tis thou alone. supports the souly ~M; 
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REVIEW OF INDIA, 
OR REFLECTIONS ON THE MEASURES THAT FRANCE OUGHT T@ 
ADOPT RELATIVE TO FETS POSSESSIONS IN INDIA. 


Paris, printed byDidot, sen. 1790, 8v0. containing £40.French, 


Ones of the most important questions of French pclitics 
is treated of in this work, whose author is not named. By 
a note it appears, that it isa person employed in some of- 
fice of administration. To write on this subject, he has, 
without doubt, studied very minutely the French interest 
in Asia; and has, from the situation of our affairs in this 
quarter of the globe, penetrated into the views and mea- 
sures of the native princes, the strength and resources of 
the Englifh nation, lefs powerful than the French nation 
in America, its rival m Europe, and superior in Asia, 

It is generally agreed, says the author, in an advertise~ 
ment, that, to expect and to obtain great succefses beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, it is necefsary to have in that 
quarter, a principal establifhment, where we may con- 
center great military forces in time of peace. Of those 
belonging to us, Pondiche-ry, and the Isle of France, are- 
the only places that claim the preference for this purpose ;, 
and each of these has its zealous partizans, and even en- 
thusiasts, who regard each as. susceptible of an, exclusive 
preference. 

The king’s council has already pronounced in favour of 
the Isle of France; but Pondicherry has presented to the 
national afsembly the most spirited remonsttances against 
this decision. It is to this supreme tribunal, that holds to- 
day in its. hands the fortune.of\France, that-‘we must sub- 
mit the impartial discufsion of this, great political question.. 
Indebted to-it for all. the useful tiuths:that we have been 
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able to collect, we thall never forget any detail which can 
throw light on the great views with which it ought td be 
animated. ; 

The author reduces the examination of the whole-ques. 
tion to these two points, which form the two parts of his 
work. 1st. What is the political advantage of the Isle of 
France, since the termination of last war? 2d. What de- 
gree of importance ought government to connect with the 
politics of India? Ought government to attempt, at the 
same time, a project offensive to the Isle of France, and 
another defensive to Pondicherry ? 

The three last wars are those of 1744, 1756, and 1778, 
The author gives an exact summary of the operations of 
France in India, during these wars. 

However fhort this summary be, one there sees the 
faults of the India compantiy in the two first. ‘The miscon- 
duct of several .chiefs, and of administration, in all the 
bravery and the succefs of other commanders. La Bour- 
donne, the chief promoter of the establifhment of the Isle 
of France, discovered his genius, made use of his resour- 
ces, and fhewed the greatest intrepidity in the war of 1744: 
If his temper could have bent to have owned the power 
of Dupleix, and to plan measures with a man of his cha- 
racter, France would have acquired an immense empire in 
India. Lally, governor of Pondicherry, and’ commander of 
the land forces, was without ‘doubt culpable of prevarica- 
tion; after his condemnation, it appears that he was ill 
supported in the war of r756. De Suffrein acquired im- 
mortal glory in that of 1778, who reinstated us-in India, 
nearly' im the’condition in which we were in 1763.'\ From 
therecitals of the author, it is easy to infer, that itis by the 
Isle of France, that the French and ‘Dutch have been suc- 
coured in India during these wars and-that moreover, we 


would have been indebted to this precious isle for agreat 
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superiority if our operations had been better planned and 
conducted. 

The author informs us that he owes the map of-India,. 
annexed to his work, and the geographical details. that iz 
contains, as well as the greater part of the historical facts, 
to a military gentleman, distinguithed for his talents, as 
well as for his impartiality, and who has travelled: with 
advantage in India, during the last war. 

At the peace of 1762, the Englith restoted to France 
Pondicherry, Carical, &’c. which could no longer beof ser- 
vice to the extension of their commerce. It was» evi~ 
dent that France kept pofsefsion of these, only because it 
had conceived the project of a military establithment in 
India. They preferred Pondicherry notwithstanding the 
danger of its being too near Madr..;. -‘They wished to re- 
build this city, which was only a heap of rubbith. : Instead 
of diminishing it, to fortify it the more easily, they la- 
boured to rebuild it on the former plan. Difficulties: ha- 
ving arisen in constructing the works, permitted, them. to 
finith only goo fathoms of the fortification ; there remain- 
ed 4500 to inclose the place when M. de Bellecombe arrived 
to succeed M. de Laurieston, as governor: That is to 
say, a little before the Englith, who could have nothing 
more than conjectures of the approaching rupture, came 
to besiege Pondicherry, M. de Bellecombe defended him- 
self some time, notwithstanding the cendition of the places 
but he was forced to yield. The remainder of the French. 
pofsefsions in India were soon taken. . 

It appears incredible that Pondicherry, being: situated 
in the,centre of the Englith forees in India, they:thould 
have allowed Franc*,.the time and hbesty to fortify it:so, 
as to bein a state ta jrival their: power. | ‘Supposing the 
French govecnment had made exertions of which it: is not 
capable; swpposing that the men whom.it employed tavex 
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ecute the plans resolved upon, had properly ‘understood one 
another 5 had, in conjunction; planned their measures’; had 
been, in thort, endowed with the knowledge necefsary to 
prevent the commifsion of a single mistake, in either the 
project or execution, the Englifh: minister is too | pene: 
trating, too active, and. has'too many means of disconcert 
ing an enterprize of this kind, at pleasure, which couli 
not be supported with an army equal to what they have 
in India. According to the partisans of Pondicherry, 
eur fortune in India depends upon the pofsefsion of this 
place. Nothing can be performed in India without having 
there a landing place where they can form magazines and 
hospitals, This is for want of having studied the poli 
tics of India in India, that they are mistaken in-the instruc 
tions ‘given to their generals. They ought to oppose: this 
policy to.the formidable power of the Englith. 

The author, to. answer this objection, which, if not well 
founded, is at least ungenerous, traces the military and po 
litical map of the powers of India, with which we are any 
way connected, This method is a kind of analysis of all 
Indostan, a vast country, divided into several states, vrz'the 
Englith East India company; the succefsor of Hyder Ali- 
can, the. great Marhattas, the Subah of’ the Decan, the 
little Marhattas, and the Mogul. Among these powers the 
Englith East India company is indisputably the first, whe- 
ther considered in a military or » commercial point of 
view, or as pofselsing an immense extent of tetritory. We 
are informed for certain, that the Englith heve just now 
iv, India. 13000 Eurepean troops, and: perhaps. 200\@00 
seapoys, _ We thall not follow the author in enumerating 
the countries, that this company, afd. the other powers 
spofsefs, nor in the muster of their forces in infantry, caval 
ty, and artillery. It is indeed astonifhing that the Mogul 
empire fhould.thut up,the rear.. Its immense! extent! once 
contained Indestan and the peninsulz-;~ but such‘ is:ite 
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veal weaknefs by: its divisions and decay, that one can 
scarcely olafs it among the military powers of the peninsula, 

There are, besides, some other sovereigns in Indostan ; 
but they cannot make a figure among those just now men- 
tioned ; however, the author enumerates such as merit any 
attention. After having stated the interests of each, he 
thews the situation of India, as having still been in 2 
tottering condition since the departure of Dupleix, the on- 
ly person perhaps who understood the moral connection 
of affairs in this part of the world. They are wrong to 
establith projects upon a foundation so unsteady. ‘ An 
excellent general, a good economist of an army, numerous 
forces, money sufficient for two campaigns ; such is the 
true politics to secure a triumph in Asia; these can sup- 
ply the place of every other, and when the commander by 
sea fhall have deieated the fleet of the enemy, and when 
the commander in chief by land thall have taken Madras 
or Bombay, that will be the time for the Indian nations to 
study our politics, which, in this case, must regulate theirs,’ 

The work concludes with an advice of sound-philosophy 
and excellent policy. 

* Let us be cautions not to frighten the princes of India, 
by a rage for grtat territorial pofsefsions. What interest 
ean they take in our. efforts, if we with to expell the 
Englith only to put: ourselves in their stead? The true 
conqueror of this rich part of the world, fhall be the man, 
who, after having deprived his rivals of the dominions that 
they have invaded, fhall restore these to the princes who 
ought to pofsefs them, and-who fhall annex-no other terms 
to the resignation of these territories, except the stipulati- 
on of trade im his favour, with a liberty to admit, under mé- 
derate restrictions, the other powers of Evropé. “Let-us 
be this conqueror. Let us-set the world this example ; ‘it 
will be as glorious 2s beneficial. It'is worthy of French. 


men,’ ; 1 
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We have inserted the above chiefly with a view to let 
our countrymen see what were, in general, the ideas of a 
sensible Frenchman two years ago, respecting Indian po- 
litics. Among many circumstances that have since hap. 
pened, to excite compafsion in the breast of casual obser 
vers respecting the cLory, as we have vainly stiled it, of 
the French nation, fhe may congeatulate herself in not 
being able to carry into effect those seductive plans of fo. 
reign aggrandisement which fhe has so long cherithed, 
When fhall Britain have the good fortune to be unable to 
extend her plundering arms beyond her own little isle! 
for we fear it will be inability, alone, that will ever teach 
her that her prosperity can be most effectually pute 
by domestic industry alone. 


ANECDOTE. 
Tux late honourable judge Sewell went into a hatter’s 
fhop one day, in order to procure a pair of second-hand 
brufhes, for the purpose of cleaning his thoes, The mas. 
ter of the fhop presented him with a couple which had 
become unfit for his own use. “What is your price ” 
says the judge: ‘ If they answer your purpose,’ replies 
the other,‘ you may have them, and welcome.’ The 
judge hearing this, laid them down on the plank, and 
with a graceful bow directly went out at the door. At 
which the mechanic said to him: ‘ Pray, Sir, your ho- 
mour ‘has forgotten the principal design of your visit? 
“ By no means,” replies the judge, “ If you please to set 
your price, I stand ready to purchase. But ever since it 
has fallen to my lot to occupy a seat on the bench, I 
have studiously avoided receiving a single copper by way 
of donation, lest in some future period of my life, it might 
have some kind of influence. in determining my judge 


ment. 
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